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observed, half a century nearer the time of these events,
when he might be able to converse with some of the
principal actors in them, states that " Washington
" remonstrated with force and firmness against this
" national act of dishonour." Now, on referring to your
pages, I found, as I have noticed in my History (at
vol. vi. p. 197.), that Washington alludes to the trans-ac-
tion "with the utmost brevity and dryness, and, as it
" seems to me, distaste." But I found no such re-
monstrance as Mr. Adolphus mentions. Am I, then, to
be blamed if I feel, or if feeling I express, my suspicion
that these words of remonstrance also may have been
among the passages which you suppress ?

On reviewing, then, the whole of our controversy,
and fully acknowledging that I cannot be a competent
judge in my own case, I yet indulge the hope that I
have not been guilty of any injustice towards you
beyond that into which I was misled by the inadver-
tency in the volumes of Mr. William Reed. There is,
however, another injustice committed by me in the
first edition of my recent volumes, which is not at all
connected with you, but which I am anxious to take
this opportunity to acknowledge and explain. At page
109. of my sixth volume, speaking of the year 1776, I
had made a passing reference to General Greene, as just
entrusted by Washington with the command at Brooklyn,
and as being then " an officer of bravery and enterprise,
" but of intemperate habits,3' and for this latter statement
I alleged in my note my authority, namely, the Memoir
by the Marquis de La Fayette. Of course, even as a
mere passing reader of the American War, I could be no
stranger to the eminent services and merits of General
Greene, merits which (but at a much later period than
1776) seem to me, in a military sense, and on the
American side, inferior to those of Washington alone;
and I proposed to myself, when I should come to what I
deemed a more fitting time, to commemorate those merits
as I think that they deserve. But, meanwhile, it seemed
to me not uninteresting, nor yet below the dignity of
history, to notice what appeared to be the early vice of
an officer afterwards so highly distinguished; a vice
recorded, as I thought, on the unimpeachable testimony
of his personal friend, the Marquis de La Fayette. All